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HRediews. 
THE MIND OF ABDUL HAMID. 

Tue German Review, “Nord und Sud,” in its issues for 
February, March, and April, has published a series of 
“Thoughts and Reminiscences” (Gedanken und Erinner- 
ungen), alleged to be extracts from the deposed Sultan’s 
Diary. The editor inserts a short introduction, signed by 
what is evidently a pen-name, which states he has received 
it from some men who were intimately connected with the 
deposed Sultan. If they are not genuine extracts, as I am 
inclined to believe most of them at least to be, those in 
Constantinople best able to judge agree that they must have 
been written by someone who was in intimate relations with 
Abdul Hamid, and that they reflect his opinions. It is only 
possible here to give a summary of these “ Thoughts and 
Reminiscences.” 

In the first number of the Review we see that Abdul 
Hamid labored under delusions. In 1903, when both the 
Powers and the Balkan States set to work to introduce 
reforms in Macedonia, he asks: “ Who among Western men 
knows anything about our history? Who has given himself 
the trouble to study it? What, for example, does the Grand 
Old Man, Gladstone, understand about Eastern questions? 
Is it not the same about Armenian horrors as it was with 
the Bulgarian horrors? Has it not long since been proved 
that the English newspapers publish lying reports on these 
matters? They tell of the destruction of Christian villages 
and the wiping out of their inhabitants, while it is notorious 
that these very places are flourishing and that the inhabitants 
live in peace, not troubled by their Moslem neighbors.”” The 
fair conclusion to be drawn is that the writer, having taken 
every means he could think of to prevent the truth being 
known as to the massacres in Armenia, really believed the 
reports sent him by the agents who had conducted the 
massacres. Neither the reports of Mr. Fitzmaurice nor of 
Mr. Hepworth, the latter sent by the “ New York Herald ”’ 
at Abdul’s request with the object of concealing the 
atrocities, can have been seen by him. 

Abdul’s remarks in the same year, 1903, are interesting 
reading in 1913. Nedjib Melhame, the Imperial Commis- 
sioner in Sofia, sent him a copy of a letter by the Russian 
Ambassador in Constantinople, in which the latter advised 
“my vassal Ferdinand ” that the moment had not yet come 
to declare himself independent. ‘“ But the clever Nedjib had 
no need to spend so much money to obtain this copy. My 
ambassador in Vienna informed me long since that 
Ferdinand was doing his utmost there to make himself inde- 
pendent If he only dares proclaim himself king, 
that we would never permit. Our troops would immediately 
march upon Sofia. Russia would think twice before she 
intervened.” He complains that Russia has come to 
an understanding with Austria and France to send 
a squadron into Turkish waters; that Russian papers 
recommend an alliance of the Balkan peoples; that 
Bulgaria has encouraged 20,000 Comitajis on his 
frontiers. But Abdul consoles himself with the thought, 
often expressed, that the religious difference in 1870, when 
the Orthodox Church declared the Bulgarians to be in schism, 
has separated “for eternity Greeks and Bulgarians. 
Bulgaria is the agent, not only of Russia, but of England. 
Is it not proved that the Balkan Committee of London spends 
enormous sums to support the Balkan bands who cross our 
frontiers, and for years have not allowed a moment’s peace 
in the adjacent country? We would long since have declared 
war on Bulgaria if she were not on the brink of a financial 
collapse. During the last seven years, when we wished to 
strike these Balkan brigands, Russia and England stopped 
us.”’ The possibility of a Balkan alliance evidently occu- 
pied Abdul Hamid’s attention. But such an alliance was 
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clearly impossible: “ Dissension and mutual distrust con- 
demns the Balkan States to complete powerlessness. It is 
true that our domination is based on the misunderstanding 
among these Balkan peoples but the Servians and 
the Bulgarians do not love each other; the Bulgarians hate 
the Rumanians. Greeks and Bulgarians are mortal enemies.” 

Abdul Hamid is very frank in speaking about the 
English in Egypt. He says: “The report of my Imperial 
Commissioner, Mukhtar Pasha, sums up what they have done 
in the land of the Nile. The material progress of the 


country, he writes, has taken a great extension. The intel- 
lectual expansion advances day by day. Mukhtar is a fool. 
He is himself tainted with the English poison. How can 


he praise the English, who are only acting in their own 
selfish interest, and who limit themselves to exhausting the 
Nile Valley, which they wish to include within the English 
frontiers? The better to succeed, they corrupt the character 
of the people and destroy the Mohammedan virtues. But 
what is all this vain progress of European culture worth? 
It blinds the Government and deceives the people whe 
lived until to-day so peacefully and happily. Western 
civilisation is for us a deadly poison, which they offer us 
with a hypocritical smile. We have welcomed foreigners with 
hospitality, and their return is to work for our ruin.” 
Abdul constantly returns to his opposition to Western 
ideas and reforms. “What they call reforms mean our 
complete ruin. Why do the Powers, which are our hereditary 
enemies, wish to impose them upon us? Because they 
know that they contain the bacilli which will ruin the 
Empire.’”’ Abdul expresses the opinion that Turkey is a 
hundred years beliind the West, but claims that impartial 
persons would admit that since his accession evolution has 
been normal, and even at times too rapid. He states that 
“the English are more to be feared than any other nation ; 
no promise made by them is respected.” Then, after 
enumerating the promises made by Admiral Seymour, Lord 
Dufferin, and others, he adds: “I cannot understand why 
the French could accept all that ’—meaning our continued 
occupation of Egypt—‘so quickly. The Moslems 
there are already poisoned by English spies. The Egyptians 
believe that British culture is the only valuable one; that 
Egyptian civilisation can be embodied with theirs. But is 
it possible that two conceptions so radically different as those 
of Islam and Christianity can be united? The Khedive, in 
spite of my esteem for him, has nearly become a giaour. 
.The English want to transfer the Khalifat into his 


hands, in order that they may afterwards have it them- 


selves. They might as well try to make Lord Cromer 
Khalif.” 

Returning to the influence of Western ideas, a strong 
passage occurs in the March Review: “ Damnation (Wehe) 


to their new Western ideas. They are a great danger for 
our country. When I see how happy are our Moslem 
believers, happy children of the land, I cannot but oppose, 
with all my force, the new spirit coming from Europe. It 
poisons the soul and the character of believers.” 

In his criticisms on foreigners, he states that Turkey 
and Greece ought to be allied to resist Panslavism. Here 
and elsewhere we see that his idea was the usual one in 
Turkish history, of playing one country off against another. 
He had built upon the aid of France, and deeply regrets 
that she has become hostile. He is very far from being 
satisfied even with Germany. The young men, “the sons of 
our pashas,”’ whom he sent to study in that country, return 
with very perverted opinions. They are praised “by my 
friend, the German Emperor, but the special reports of my 
Ambassador in Berlin tell a different story. Few give them- 
selves to work. Their instruction in Prussian military 
science costs much; but the expenditure looks well to 
foreigners. The old virtues of the Turks—simplicity and 
sobriety—are too often lost by our young men in Germany, 
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They learn immorality, acquire the champagne habit and 
return full of conceit, looking down on their comrades and 
old generals. Osman Pasha had not practised Prussian drill 
and was yet an able general. What use are theory and book 
tactics? Sound common-sense, combined with courage and 
tenacity, is the principal thing for a soldier, excepting always 
a firm and loyal faith in Allah.” 

In the latest number he speaks of the entry of Christians 
into the army as Utopian: “It would be suicide for us, the 
dominant nation, to accept equality with other religious 
communities (millets). We have every reason for 
distrust, because the Christians in our country, whom our 
weak toleration has allowed to live, instead of converting or 
eliminating them, have never ceased to conspire against us 
with the aid of foreigners.” The only observation I would 
make on this is that the late Nazim Pasha declared that no 
soldier in the campaign of Lulé Burgas had fought more 
bravely than the Armenians. 

There are a few indications throughout the Diary of 
insight into the real difficulties in the progress of the 
Turkish people. He sees that Turkish writing places his 
Moslem subjects at a disadvantage when compared with his 
Christian subjects. Foreign nations have an advantage over 
Turks in the employment of women in hospitals during war. 
Above all, he notes that the real enemy of progress is the 
laziness of the Turkish people. He says: ‘“ The ground-root 
of all the evil is that no Osmanli works to make anything. 
He is accustomed to play the signor and to leave the work 
to others. Our young men believe that they must become 
functionaries, officers, and at least ulemas. Why cannot a 
Turk be a merchant or a skilled workman? I myself have 
set them a good example, since I work as a carpenter.” Then, 
on further thoughts, he finds the cause of the Osmanli lazi- 
ness in the doctrine of fatalism: ‘“ ‘ Kismet, Kismet!’ What 
a word of bad luck! How many disasters has it caused us? 
Yet fatalism is not taught in the Koran; it is only during 
the last century that idleness and stupidity have intro- 
duced the present-day belief. Our ‘Inshallah’ is a con- 
venient word to hide weakness and laziness. Mohamet 
counselled submission to the will of God, but not in the 
sense of an unreasonable fatalism. The Christians 
have a better conception. The Bible also says: ‘Take no 
thought for the morrow’; but the Christians work; they 
make progress, we remain behind.”’ 

He sees that immigration into his dominions is desirable ; 
but it must be that of Moslems only. He will not counten- 
ance that of the Jews. The Turkish element must be 
increased. Place must be found for Moslems coming from 
Bosnia, Hertzegovina, and Bulgaria. It is worth recalling 
that the eviction of the Christian tenants in Macedonia to 
make way for these immigrants was one of the chief causes 
of irritation in all the Allied States. ‘“ But the colonisation 
of the Empire is vital. We must strengthen the element in 
Roumelia. We must assimilate the Kurds. The greatest 
fault of my predecessors was that they neglected to Turkify 
the Slav elements in the European States.”” More than once 
he regrets his powerlessness to restrain the luxury of the 
pashas. The system is wrong. ‘“ Many of them are so 
bedizened with gaudy uniforms and distinctive marks that it 
is difficult to recognise their rank. Why cannot they be 
more simple?”’ He is well content to see some of his 
ministers, even on the most solemn occasions, dressed in 
simple frock-coats. The ostentation of his officials greatly 
offends him ; they should be simple in dress and food. Their 
pay, too, is exceedingly high. He examines the official Army 
List, and finds that there “ are not less than forty marshals, 
sixty viziers, and a host of others. The reform to ancient 
simplicity is always difficult.”” It is unheard of that highly 
placed dignitaries should receive enormous salaries when 
the simple employees have a very painful lot. He is proud 
of his knowledge of what is going on, for though people 
complain of his isolation, “ My intelligence service is so 
well organised that nothing can escape me.” 

It is mainly when we turn to Abdul’s observations on 
anything foreign that we see his limitations. The mission 
schools are a great danger in his eyes. He has not learnt 
that they gave the desire for education amongst his own 
people; that, backward as the great mass of his subjects 
are in every kind of education, they would have been still 
further behind if Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
had not stimulated Armenians, Greeks, and Bulgarians to 





great efforts leading them to educate their people, and if 
the progress made by the Christian Churches had not forced 
thoughtful Turks to try what could be done for their co- 
religionists. 

Though Abdul Hamid opposes the Turkish doctrine of 
fatalism, he is yet a good Moslem, and in a striking para- 
graph in the April number says: “If we wish to regain our 
position, to bring back our former strength, we must seek it 
from the source from which it came. It is not in apeing 
European culture, tainted with plague spots, that we shall 
be saved. We must build upon the foundations of the old 
prosperity of Islam, on the divine law of the Cheriat. Glory 
to Allah, the Ruler of the World! May He direct us into 
the right path and save us from error.” 

Epwin Pears. 





THE SAVAGE AND HIS SOUL. 


‘fhe Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead.” 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D. Gifford Lectures. Vol. 1. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Ir is now some twenty-three years since Dr. Frazer came 
bearing his “Golden Bough.” In the intervals between its 
three editions, this bough has struck where there was much 
depth of earth, and has grown and flourished right 
vigorously. If we could believe those allegorical interpre- 
tations, so dear to the Middle Ages, we might say that Virgil 
foreshadowed this “Golden Bough” from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, since he made the umbrageous tree, dedicated 
to Juno, send forth a new golden bough for every one that 
was torn off. If Sir E. B. Tylor planted, and Robertson 
Smith watered, Dr. Frazer has given the increase. This is 
made manifest in the third edition, wherein the bough has 
grown into a “collection of essays on a variety of distinct 
though related topics.’’ These Gifford lectures, delivered at 
St. Andrews, may fairly be called shoots from the same 
branch. They, too, deal with the evolution of primitive 
religion, and, in likeness to the parent stem, they follow 
naturalistic methods. Once more Dr. Frazer flatly refuses 
to have any dealings with theology or metaphysics. Stand- 
ing by the Lake of Nemi, he heard there, in imagination, 
the “distant chiming of the bells of Rome.” Perhaps at 
St. Andrews, which has heard many things, he and we may 
still hear those other bells which pealed forth there in 1414, 
when it was known that Benedict XIII. had sanctioned 
Bishop Wardlaw’s new Studiwm Generale, after the Paris 
model. The episcopate of Wardlaw was spotted by the burn- 
ing of heretics. But now Dr. Frazer goes safely to 
St. Andrews, flouts old methods, quotes that large infidel, 
Omar Khayyam, returns to put forth his lectures to the 
world, and seems to have no fear that the ghost of Wardlaw 
will start up, as many other ghosts do in his pages, and 
cry: “The wheel is come full circle; I am here.”’ 

The quest of immortality is deep in the heart of man. 
Few are the races—primitive, barbaric, or civilised—which 
have not looked before and after; and few are the human 
societies which have not been touched by these spiritual 
issues. The conclusions are of infinite and perplexing 
variety. The believer and the doubter never understand 
each other, unless, as Renan says, the grace of God inter- 
venes as an interpreter. It rarely seems to do so. Certainly, 
Dr. Frazer cannot be mistaken for a vehicle of that grace. 
He frankly confesses at the outset that even the question of 
the existence of a God is “too deep” for him. He cannot 
affirm the existence of his own personality after death. If 
men could analyse their own ideas, he suspects that they 
would generally find themselves in his predicament. He 
goes on to explain that he only reports some beliefs of 
primitive man. The older—the unfruitful, and arrogant— 
plan was, as we know too well, to denounce false gods and 
wicked opinions. The newer and more profitable plan is to 
denounce none, but rather to see in all opinions chapters 
in the history of man’s way of thinking, and to inquire how 
he may have come to hold them; and thus, of necessity, to 
compare the beliefs of many races and many ages. The 
difficult and despairing search for truth is abandoned, or at 


least suspended, during a fascinating and illuminating pro- - 


cess, which for Englishmen has its great early landmark 
in our anthropological “ Principia’”—Sir E. B. Tylor’s 
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“Primitive Culture.” Already it is only the descendants 
of that expectant rustic who stood on the brink waiting for 
the stream to cease who hope to see an end of these 
inquiries. Meanwhile, Dr. Frazer goes on, with a whole 
school of friends and followers, to show us the foundations 
of beliefs in immortality and in other important things, or 
at least the sources and courses of such beliefs. Incidentally, 
as all will be glad to see, he pays a generous tribute to the 
memory of his old antagonist, Andrew Lang. 

From St. Andrews, Dr. Frazer started for those 
antipodes where St. Augustine, who cared naught for Greek 
surmise, confidently held that no human beings could dwell. 
The Bible does not mention them, said he; and God 
himself would not suffer men to dwell where, obviously, 
they would not be able to see Christ descending at His 
second coming. However, they were there after all, and 
have been there for untold ages. Very precious these 
aborigines are in the sight of the anthropologist ; for some 
of them are the lowest savages of whom we can learn any- 
thing definite. From them we may know what primitive 
man probably thought on hard themes. After pushing into 
the central parts of Australia, Dr. Frazer returned to the 
coast and voyaged on. He found no chosen people, but in 
the black or brown natives of the greater and lesser islands 
of the South Pacific he found races, low enough indeed, but 
of higher intellectual culture than those of Australia. 
Putting in at the Torres Straits Islands, at New Guinea, 
New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, New Britain, the Solomon 
Islands, and other ports in Melanesia, the voyage for the 
present ended at Fiji. Of course, no reader, and especially 
no Scot, will prosaically misunderstand all this. Dr. Frazer 
went no further than his lecturer’s desk. His voyage was 
no more real than that of Xavier de Maistre, who never left 
his own chamber, and still has, for a century and more, 
compelled all to read of his tour.. Yet we are not to be 
infected by the spirit of that Irish bishop who read his 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” denounced the book as full of lies, 
and proudly said he hardly believed a word of it all. Dr. 
Frazer, for all we know, may never even have seen the 
Pacific. But he has critically read and compared what has 
been brought back from those parts, not by any Mandeville 
or Munchausen, but by the more enlightened of the modern 
English, French, and German missionaries, by the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to the Torres Straits, 
and by many other travellers who knew what to look for 
and how to set it down. 

The lectures begin with an avowed intention to use the 
descriptive rather than the comparative method. Yet we 
read with pleasure: “I shall not wholly refrain from 
instituting comparisons.” Sometimes the old Adam 
prompts to divagation. So we read of Israelites and Greeks 
and of dwellers in Paraguay and Chili, Brazil, British East 
Africa, and in Uganda and elsewhere; and there is, near 
the end, even a much wider comparative outburst, which 
ranges from Alaska to Fiji. ° 

The topics, too, of necessity, branch wide. The lectures, 
whilst rightly omitting some important things, especially as 
to animism, which would have had to find a place in an 
anthropological treatise planned on other lines, cannot 
altogether avoid some big questions of method in dealing 
with the problem of immortality. There are also incidental 
references to other contentious points, such as the relative 
priority in the mind of man of magic and religion and the 
meaning of some savage customs. These matters it is im- 
possible to discuss within the limits of this article. Let it, 
however, be noted that this book is full of speculative yeast. 
We see the belief in immortality in the making, and we 
see much else. The venerable, common, and persistent intel- 
lectual or spiritual heritage of mankind is found scattered 
widely amongst these primitive peoples who dwell under the 
Southern Cross. Sometimes we are told of European notions 
thrust in and called by one native “ white man’s gammon,” 
and held by many of them to be “nonsense.’”’ But far more 
often we read here of aboriginal cults, which show, or at least 
suggest, how temples, sacrifices, idol-worship, adoration of 
the dead, witchcraft, sorcery, inspiration, and the whole 
body and apparatus of magic, religion, and myth, from 
amulets and relics up to deities and demons, have been 
evolved amidst the delusions, the hopes, and more often the 
fears, of early man. 

There is no discontinuity in mental development. What 
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the man of the lower culture is to-day, the man of the higher 
culture was yesterday. It is with peculiar satisfaction that 
we read Dr. Frazer's declaration that “savages in general 
ae have certain more or less definite theories — 
by which they regulate their conduct, and judged by which 
their acts, however absurd they may seem to the civilised 
man, are really both rational and intelligible.” As to 
superstition, can we Westerns cast the stone? Are our own 
beliefs so clear, consistent, and correct? Most of the 
peasants of all Europe are in mind still essentially the same 
as in primitive communities. 

The beliefs in another life disclosed in these lectures are 
wide-spread and firm, but vary in details. Some few races 
limit a future life to the rich, and some to the aristocrats. 
Most savages seek to locate their other world. They fix it 
as above, or below, or across the sea, or under it, or in a certain 
mountain or island. Some hold that their second life has 
annihilation, or transformation into an animal, as its final 
consummation. Others, if they can be said to understand 
the vague notion of eternity, may also be said to believe 
that the future life is for ever and ever. It is not generally 
either dependent on any sort of theism, or given as the reward 
of what we should call virtue. It does not degenerate into 
what F. W. H. Myers styles “a languid belief in the rever- 
sion of a sinecure acquirable by conformity to a test.’’ In 
no case is there anything so horrible as our comparatively 
modern hell, or so attractive as the Elysium of our Celtic 
ancestors. Yet, since man, as Goethe says, “never under- 
stands how anthropomorphic he is,”’ these Pacific Islanders, 
left to themselves, make the future life at best a pale 
reflection of this one, and few seem anxious to enjoy it. 

When we ask how the belief arose, we have to remember 
that the natural man abhors a vacuum. If he cannot account 
for his own world and its hopes and fears, as we try to do, 
he invents other explanations; these we have labelled 
legend, miracle, or myth As his experience enlarges, he is 
still not content with that comparatively modern notion, 
the open question. He prefers to exchange one superstition 
for another, which is often a better one; and so he slowly 
progresses in and by inquiry. The savage described in Dr. 
Frazer’s great report is found at his earliest stage to be ask- 
ing who “brought death into the world and all our woe’’? 
He has no Miltonic machinery to provide an answer. But 
his curious myths supply numerous answers. That death 
is inevitable seems no primitive idea amidst many of these 
races any more than amongst other known savages in 
Africa and America. Many of them believe that they “ would 
never die at all if it were not for the maleficent arts of 
sorcerers.’’ A man may have attained his century in Chili, 
or he may have been riddled with wounds in Paraguay, and 
still neither old age nor wounds would be admitted as the 
cause of death. Christian science could no further go. Nor 
do the aboriginal Australians; they only inquire for the 
sorcerer. Some other sorcerer finds his name by magical 
rite; then the poor wretch is hunted down. This protects 
the living, since it slays the slayer and appeases a ghost, 
who demands vengeance, and will see that he gets it from 
his enemies or from his old friends, if they fail to avenge 
him. Hence come frequent tribal and village wars, and a 
paucity of numbers amongst many races. War thus seems 
to spread directly from a belief in immortality. So when a 
faith in demons, or ghosts, or spirits of the dead, as causes 
of disease, happily emerges, there is, as Dr. Frazer says, a 
“real step in intellectual, moral, and social progress,” for 
it leads to the sparing of life, and thus, of course, magic 
also leads on to animism. As to the nature of spirits, the 
savage, when he can be made to understand the question, 
seems as puzzled as the philosopher or theologian, who, if 
he dare to define a spirit, still has to find help in the 
repudiated material world, and is likely to be impaled on his 
own definition. Dreams and visions of the dead, so real 
for the savage and superstitious man, play a great part in 
the belief in all sorts of spirits. The living man, again 
anthropomorphic, also imputes himself widely in his little 
world. Conscious of his own sense of life energy, he attri- 
butes it to all or most other things. Now, the sound of the 


.wind, or the light and movement of a firefly, is enough to 


create a ghostly man. A new-born child, again, may be like 
to, and deemed the re-incarnation of, a dead grandfather ; 
and so the babe demonstrates that the ancestor’s spirit had 
been living on during his long absence from sight. When 
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the spirits of the dead keep their names, are extolled for 
magnified powers or virtues, or receive sacrifices to appease 
them or to get benefits from them, the savage is well on the 
way to the worship of ancestors, who are, by a familiar 
euhemeristic process, then apt to enlarge into his gods, or 
some of them. 

The book draws to a conclusion in which nothing is con- 
cluded. If we ask how far these beliefs of savages bear on 
the truth or falsehood of a belief in immortality, Dr. Frazer 
declares himself incompetent to reply. Our belief in the 
greatness or littleness of man will, he thinks, affect the 
answer of each of us. The personal equation is, of course, 
uncertain. When future writers sum up the characteristics 
of our age, will they find dogmatism to be one of them? 

" G. W. 





IN PRAISE OF SWINBURNE. 


An Estimate.” 
5s. net.) 


“Swinburne : 


By JoHN DRINKWATER. 
(Dent. 


Tue official biography of Swinburne has not yet been written, 
and it still remains with Mr. Watts-Dunton to decide when 
and how the material for his life shall be used. In the 
meantime, authors are busy upon the body of this as yet 
unlabelled poet, seeking, as it were, to determine the epitaph 
which the biographer must inscribe upon his tomb. Mr. 
Drinkwater, the latest of these critics, does not deal in facts. 
Facts about Swinburne’s life, his methods of work, 
his contemporary interests, his personality, do not come 
within the author's scope—the volume is devoted 
to literary appreciation. Now, if Mr. Drinkwater had 
concentrated the best of this work into a single short essay 
it would have been an interesting essay. But he has 
filled a whole volume with opinions. And, victimised 
by his method, he is led into many statements that 
he does not really mean. “One of the worst disasters 
that can befall a poet,’’ he says, “is the attainment to mastery 
over utterance. Poetry is most worthily served when the poet's 
speech is beyond his control.’’ The author afterwards makes 
it clear that he does not mean this. He shows, on the contrary, 
that Swinburne was not sufficiently master of his utter- 
ance, and that he failed when his speech was beyond his 
control. Having discovered a metrical language suited to 
the expression of certain moods, Swinburne, as Mr. Drink- 
water admits, allowed this material usage to become a habit 
with him, and he applied it when it was not in the least 
suited to his theme. Swinburne, in fact, was in bondage to 
his own metrical habits, and he used his familiar rhythms 
and metres like a drunken man who has no mastery over 
his utterance. ‘“ This spirit of language,’’ says Mr. Drink- 
water, “ was, under the control of Swinburne, fixed in its 
nature, not pliable and eager to make honorable concessions to 
the changing moods and adventurous thoughts with which it 
might have to walk in service.’”” He really means that it 
was “fixed” because it was not under control, just as a 
dialect familiar in youth springs to the lips of a man under 
the loosening of passion or intoxication. 

Mr. Drinkwater is a genuine admirer of Swinburne. He 
expresses a just indignation against those authors who have 
devoted whole volumes to a niggling examination of the poet, 
and have taken such pains to deny his excellence. He is even 
more indignant with those who have added “that he may 
still be acclaimed because he is an engaging impostor.” 
“To say that a poet lied, but that he lied with a grace, and 
therefore it is well, is to be an accomplice in the most pitiful 
of treacheries.’’ Mr. Drinkwater, then, has essayed the task 
of reinstating Swinburne in the high place he formerly held. 
We doubt if he has done all that he might have done for his 
hero. He has indeed wisely refrained from endowing him 
with all the virtues. He admits that there is little subtlety 
or pregnancy in his speech, that “in the use of words he 
failed of that shy mystery which many poets have caught 
at times.’’ He laments that he should have misunderstood 
the functions of drama, so that, even as literature to be read, 
most of his plays miss the most intense dramatic effects. 
He is aware of the fact that the sound of words had an 
almost mesmeric effect upon Swinburne, so that often the 
sound and rhythm of his language alone produced the ferment 
which impelled him to poetry. In “Hesperia” “the mood 
grew of the actual writing, the language making sudden 





proof of unsuspected virtue within itself, depending upon 
no contributory impulse from the poet’s spirit.” 

He praises with reason some of the qualities which have 
always been praised: his magnificent mastery of consonantal 
and vowel sounds: his eloquence—‘‘ to speak persuasively, 
with force—that was Swinburne’s most splendid gift’’: his 
inspired descriptions of natural forces, with ever-recurrent 
images from the sea and the wind. But when he comes to 
define to us what he regards as the central secret of the 
poet’s work, we find the conclusion unilluminating. 

‘‘ Swinburne does seem to be . . both in his gift of 
speech and his controlling spiritual temper, the normal man 
magnified into the master-poet, and, further, threatened by, 
but triumphantly escaping from, precisely the emotional dangers 
by which average humanity is most closely beset. And the 
explanation, I think, is that Swinburne derived from the 
common English speech and temper, but through the great 
succession of English poets. We are right in conceiving the 
great poet to be the concentrated articulation of the masses, 
plus some qualities peculiar to himself. Swinburne 
was, shortly, the greatest common factor of English poetry 
from Chaucer down to the mid-nineteenth century.” 

It is perfectly true that Swinburne was very essentially 
English, and that his sympathies, his prejudices, some even 
of his tastes, were those which we habitually associate with 
the average “English gentleman.” This is true, but to 
find the differential characteristic of Swinburne in the 
fact that he was a sublimated typical Englishman who 
inherited what was typical in English literature, is scarcely 
the most satisfactory way of accounting for the inspired 
poetical assertions of Swinburne at his best. To base the 
excellence of Swinburne as a poet upon a conception of this 
sort is as’ mistaken as to argue—as Mr. Drinkwater does— 
that Swinburne had a profound philosophy because 
Mr. Drinkwater thinks that an artist ought to have 
a philosophy. Swinburne had “ views,” of course, to which 
he clung with the tenacity of a man of character. He did 
accept the “tragic significance of life’’; he did “sing 
delightedly the eternal opposition of beauty to change and 
defeat and death.’’ He did proclaim the virtue of resistance, 
and champion with crusading enthusiasm the causeof abstract 
freedom. Nevertheless, Mr. Drinkwater does little to show 
that Swinburne was a man of profound philosophical force, 
or that his strong moral passions were supported by strong 
logical processes. The poet gains nothing by such praise. 
If there is one thing above all others for which 
Swinburne stands pre-eminently, it is for the assertion of 
the excellence of physical vigor, the supreme emotional 
value of the energy of the life of the senses, the joy of life 
itself as a perpetual sense-activity, whether it be in the 
pleasure of love, in the clash of war, or in the opening of 
the senses to the sea, the wind, the excitement of horses and 
chariots, and high-sounding words. But Mr. Drinkwater’s 
method hardly helps us to realise anything in Swinburne 
that was vigorous or alive. 





GERMANY IN GROWTH AND BEING. 


“Germany and its Evolution in Modern Times.” By 
HENRI LICHTENBERGER. Translated from the French by 
A. M. Lupovici. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue political and economic development of the German 
people is one of the big phenomena of European history in 
the past century ; and where it will all end is a momentous 
question of our time. Is the aggressive self-assertion, which that 
development has no doubt tended to foster, to lead to discord 
and friction and worse, or will Germany ultimately attain 
that finer political humanity which comes with assured 
strength, and work, in the end, for the solidarity of Europe? 
We believe, with M. Lichtenberger, that there is good ground 
for hoping for the realisation of the latter alternative. In 
the past hundred years the German people have passed 
through a political education parallel in many ways to the 
extraordinary intellectual development which they under- 
went in the eighteenth century. That marvellous growth— 
in 1700 Germany was of no account whatever in the intel- 
lectual life of Europe; in 1800 she had advanced into the 
leading place—took, however, absolutely no consideration of 
political thinking ; in spite of Frederick the Great and the 
rising power of Prussia, the Germany that saw the empty 
shell of the Holy Roman Empire crumble away in 1806 was 
no more advanced politically than the Germany of 1700. 
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Her political education was left wholly to the nineteenth 
century ; and it is the account of the various stages of that 
education which forms distinctly the best chapters in the 
present volume. The history of German political regenera- 
tion begins with the awakening of the national conscience 
by the Napoleonic wars and the humiliation of Prussia. The 
first step towards the creation of the modern German Empire 
was the rising of 1813. That event—and the fact might well 
be emphasised to-day, when celebrations of it are in 
the air—was really far more due to the sound organisation 
and rapid recuperation of Prussia than to the popular 
enthusiasm and poetic ardor of soldier-poets of the type of 
Theodor Kérner. But it was hardly even a beginning ; for 
no nation ever set out more handicapped than Germany did 
after the Congress of Vienna. Not merely handicapped, but 
paralysed ; bound hand and foot; broken up into thirty- 
seven little sovereign states and free towns, and scarred in 
every direction with lines of customs boundaries. The sub- 
sequent history is one long struggle—often to all appearance 
hopeless and desperate enough—for national unity; the 
creation of the Zollverein marked a great advance; the 
Frankfort Parliament of 1848 was the first concrete attempt 
to realise an ideal which was actually attained little more 
than twenty years later ; while the expansive “ Weltpolitik ” 
of modern Germany is only a natural outcome of the new 
situation created by the re-establishment of the German 
Empire at Versailles in January, 1871. 

All this is excellently and freshly told by M. Lichten- 
berger in this volume, which, if we remember rightly, 
appeared in French some five or six years ago. His treat- 
ment is commendably free from any narrow French point of 
view. He stands on a vantage-ground of “good Europeanism,”’ 
which the French seem still best able of European peoples 
to maintain, even on a theme touching so nearly on national 
susceptibilities as the present. Our chief complaint is with 
regard to the too-consistent Nietzscheism of M. Lichten- 
berger’s attitude towards the various phases of his problem. 
He is inclined, we think, to lay too much stress on an evolu- 
tion governed by a “will to power,” and thereby to invest 
German political evolution with a teleological aim which 
assuredly it had not in the dark days of the mid-century 
revolutions. His standpoint has led him to over-estimate 
the forces of the beginning of the century, and to belittle 
the period of unobtrusive but steady growth that supervened. 
The Nietzschean hypothesis, in other words, is not well 
adapted to put the more negative aspects of a people’s history 
in their true light. The other parts of M. Lichtenberger’s 
book do not make the impression of being so original as 
his sketch of Germany’s political evolution. For social and 
economic history he has depended, in the main, on the many 
excellent German works that have appeared of late; and 
these he has distilled with tact and skill. Least satisfactory 
of all is the last section, dealing with the art and literature 
of modern Germany. His personal interest in a few out- 
standing personalities—Novalis, Heine, Wagner, Nietzsche— 
has prevented him seeing this side of German evolution in 
all its astounding variety, or from discovering the unity 
of aim that binds together the individual phenomena. We 
do not think he is right when he says that “ the will to power 
is gradually ousting from the German mind the aspiration 
for culture, and is imperceptibly pushing the latter into the 
second place.”’ It is just the admirable thing about modern 
Germany that, in spite of the alluring vistas opened up by 
political and economic expansion, the higher need for 
culture, the belief in that gospel of art as the vital force 
in a nation’s higher life, which Goethe and Schiller taught 
more than a hundred years ago, is as strong to-day as ever. 
It is a pity that the translator, after bestowing such con- 
scientious care on 430 pages of his book, should have left 
the last nine, the index, to be compiled in so mechanical 
and unintelligent a fashion. 





THE CHILDREN’S PALADIN. 
“The Life of Benjamin Waugh.” 


By Rosa WavGuH. 
(Unwin. 5s, net.) 


Bensamin Waveu, who early heard “ the children calling,” 
and made himself their Paladin, was the son of a Yorkshire 
saddler of Scottish origin. 





“The family belonged to that generation of humble people 
of distinction, possessed of marked independence and originality 
of character, which during the earlier half of the last century 
heralded the growth of popular rights, and, it would seem, its 
own extinction.” 
The mother, Mary Waugh, “though her resources were 
slender, was known around Settle as ‘ The Good Samaritan.’ ”’ 

Benjamin Waugh, born in 1839, was ordained in 1865 
as an Independent minister. We may mention thus early 
that on at least two occasions he was offered a benefice in 
the Established Church, which he “refused for conscience’ 
sake.” His relations with the Establishment, which from 
many points of view he admired, were quite cordial ; but, for 
himself, he was a man who must have his liberty. He once 
said or wrote :— 

“T do not value my position as a dissenter because of its 
special organisation and officers—I prefer Episcopacy; nor 
for the use and wont of its public service—I prefer forms of 
prayer; but, because I am free, in the discharge of my duties 
to men, to adopt those forms into which I can best throw my 
heart and convictions. : I am a dissenter chiefly because 
a minister's legitimate liberty is above all things precious to 
me. 

Shortly after he had entered on his ministry, Mr. Waugh 
accepted the pastorate of the Independent Chapel, Maze Hill, 
Greenwich (“‘ Has the Lord God sent us an angel from heaven 
this morning?” said an aged member of the congregation on 
hearing his first sermon) ; and in this district it was that his 
public work began. He was elected to the School Board, and it 
was afterwards remembered that all his posters were headed : 
“ Neglected Children.” Among Mr. Waugh’s supporters in 
his educational policy on the Board were Huxley and Mark 
Wilkes, the former of whom eventually became a vice- 
president of the London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Of Huxley he said :— 

“The two things in his character of which I became most 
conscious by contact with him, were his childlikeness, and his 
consideration for intellestual inferiors. He was on the Board 
as a friend of children. What he sought to do for the child 


was for the child’s sake, that it might live a fuller, truer, 
worthier life.” 


When Huxley proposed that the Board meetings “be not 
opened with prayer,’’ the Independent minister had the 
courage to second him; because, he explained, “Jesus had 
required agreement of mind for united prayer, and this the 
Board did not possess.” ‘“ You'll be had up for heresy!” 
said Huxley. Of Huxley’s association with the Children’s 
Society Mr. Waugh observed: “No man who joined it was 
more naturally and deeply of its spirit.” 

Through all his labors for elementary education Mr. 
Waugh never lost sight of his “ neglected children,” and the 
problems of crime arising out of this subject led him to a 
still closer study of it. In 1873, 

“as the result of several years’ patient labor, inspired by his 

profound love for the weak and oppressed,” 
he published, anonymously, “The Gaol Cradle: Who Rocks 
It?”’ and with this he succeeded in rousing some portion at 
least of the public. The press hailed it, “far and wide, with 
choruses of appreciation and censure.’’ Lord Morley 
admired it; Sir Francis Peek, an opponent of Mr. Waugh’s 
policy on the London School Board, offered to defray the 
expenses of a new edition “for distribution to various 
magistrates throughout the country”; and the reading of 
it induced the Earl of Shaftesbury to become the first Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. A leading argument of the book was: Give the boy 
criminal, who is often not a criminal at all, the benefit of 
his years; spare him the injury of prison. The national 
conscience was still terribly dull about the whole question, 
but time brings its slow revenges. In 1908, thirty-five 
years after the publication of “ The Gaol Cradle,” an Act of 
Parliament established Children’s Courts. 

In 1874 Mr. Waugh took a leap into journalism, as 
Messrs. Daldy, Isbister & Co.’s chief editor. We have a 
glimpse of him in the haunts of the newspaper man. 

“ Just before evening depopulated the city offices, a small, 
springy-footed man, black-maned and leonine of head, and 
with eyes which appeared fixed on an horizon far beyond the 
dead brick valley of Farringdon Street, would flash by, 
seeming hardly to touch the pavement. He looked as though 
whirled along by attendant breezes; his wide-brimmed silk 
hat was nearly off the back of his head, one arm swung 


forcibly along a small black bag, while his clerical coat-tails 
followed as best they could.” 
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It is a pity he was always too busy to give the sittings 
asked for by G. F. Watts. An old Irishman one day accosted 
him in the street with a fervent, ‘Thank you, sir!” “I 
have given you nothing,” was the exclamation at this 
uncalled-for gratitude. “Ah, no, sir,” replied the beggar, 
“but your face is so wonderful kind! ” 

It was in 1884 that a start was made upon the work, the 
development of which was to be the supreme purpose of Mr. 
Waugh’s remaining years. This was the formation of the 
London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Miss Hesba Stretton, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Aberdeen, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Barnardo, 
Mr. Frederick Agnew, and Mr. Kegan Paul were some of 
Mr. Waugh’s earliest co-adjutants, and he himself was 
unanimously elected hon. secretary. This title was after- 
wards changed to managing director, “and this office he 
held for twenty years, till his health broke down.’’ The 
London society spread its branches through the country, and 
such was the tireless energy of the managing director that a 
punning phrase was soon in circulation: “He's on the 
Waugh-path again!’’ One of his earliest cases—a terrible 
one—was tried by Sir Henry Hawkins, who gave the prisoner 
a life sentence. In 1889 a signal triumph was achieved. This 
was the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to and Better 
Protection of Children, known to-day as the Children’s 
Charter. The same year witnessed the realisation of 
Benjamin Waugh’s heart’s desire—the nationalisation of the 
Society. 

Lord Alverstone, who conducted through the House of 
Commons the two great Acts of 1889 and 1894, writes in his 
introduction : — 

“In the whole course of the history of this country there 
has been no one who has done more to improve the condition 
of little children and to put a stop to cruelty, of the existence 
of which the public were almost entirely ignorant, than 
Benjamin Waugh, and his name should ever be held in high 
honor for his strenuous efforts in the cause of humanity.” 


The “children’s friend” died, “ worn out in their service,”’ 
in 1908, in his seventieth year. 

This simple, straightforward biography of him by his 
youngest child is quite charming, and we like the picture 
of the Children’s Paladin sitting in the sun in his garden, 
turning over with delight the leaves of a rose-catalogue. 





THE TRAIL OF WAR. 


“With the Bulgarian Staff.” 

(Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Nor many war books have appeared from the Bulgarian side, 
and the reason is obvious. No correspondents or attachés 
were allowed to see the fighting, and imaginary accounts that 
may take in the readers of a newspaper for a week or two 
dare not face the light that beats upon a book. It is true, 
the most imaginative correspondent of all published a book, but 
then the book had very little connection with his telegrams ; 
still less with what he saw in his hotel. Owing to his position 
as Chairman of the Balkan Committee, and to his labor for 
Balkan freedom for the last ten years, Mr. Noel Buxton 
was granted special privileges by the Bulgarian generals, and 
so it comes about that, for first-hand evidence, this little 
book gives the best picture of the Bulgarian army that has 
yet appeared. 

Mr. Buxton is an enthusiast for Bulgaria, and for her 
peculiar and outwardly rather unattractive people. It speaks 
much for them that, after associating with their army 
throughout the first part of the war, he remains as enthusi- 
astic as ever. Everyone knew them as a practical, stolid, 
rather unimaginative race. Those who were with them in 
the war discovered their inexhaustible powers of silence and 
secretive self-restraint. We suppose that never has a victorious 
army or a victorious nation made greater sacrifices and 
boasted less. But the thing that surprised people most of all 
was their élan, their dash upon the field. It was that unusual 
combination of qualities which made their army irresistible. 
As an instance of spirit and tenacity, Mr. Buxton tells of 
Lazaroff, a Bulgarian leader of bands, who had become con- 
sumptive in a Turkish prison some years ago, and had since 
directed the Macedonian rebellions from Sofia. Being too 
ill to take part in the war, he handed over the organisation 
and shot himself. The present reviewer saw him next day 


By NoEL Buxton, M.P. 





lying in an old church, with soldiers and Macedonians kneel- 
ing round him. 

Still more characteristic is a story of General Savoff, 
the Commander-in-Chief. He was discussing transport with 
an English officer, and the conversation went into detail till 
it reached the question of providing forage for the transport 
oxen. “ We leave that to settle itself,’ said Savoff; “ you 
can organise too much.” There one sees the true Bulgarian 
mixture of caution and willingness to take risks. They took 
risks with the oxen, and, next to the men, it was the oxen 
that won the war, though all the attachés foretold a collapse 
of their transport. 

Not that the ox is the best transport possible. Those 
interminable lines of ox-waggons, passing in unbroken 
succession down the hundred miles of main road, were all 
very well for transporting stores and bread and even the 
biggest guns to the front; but what the wounded suffered, 
crawling back for five or six days, packed in wooden carts, 
often without straw (which the oxen had eaten for forage), 
no one will ever describe, though Mr. Buxton saw something 
of the results. We have lately noticed his account of the 
wounded and the service he was able to render in hospitals, 
together with Mrs. Stobart’s Women’s Convoy Corps and a 
few other English people. That account is reprinted in this 
volume, and, in another chapter, he again describes an effect 
upon the mind which is familiar to all who have been in the 
field :— 

“In war time,” he writes, “ we return to the outlook of 
the animals; the desecrated church, the corpses in the mud, 


do not even constitute an object of interest; veneration, refine- 
ment, and disgust have vanished from the mind.” 


It is fortunate that they do vanish. The mind becomes 
mercifully benumbed, just as under extreme pain it loses 
consciousness. Otherwise it would be impossible to endure 
the sights that Mr. Buxton describes—sights that occur in 
every war, though in this war they were aggravated by 
ancient race hatred on both sides. But almost as pitiful as 
the accounts of savagery are Mr. Buxton’s pictures of Turkish 
ignorance and the helplessness of the wretched soldiers who 
were driven up to be slaughtered in the name of the Sultan 
without knowing anything whatever about drill or arms. 
Take one instance only :— 

“I have been assured by Europeans on the Turkish side 
that men in the reserves were seen on the eve of battle receiving 
cartridges for the first time in their lives, having had no 
explanation of a rifle whatever, and actually trying to see if 
the cartridge would fit into the muzzle.” 

Mr. Buxton would have made a better volume if he had 
welded his articles together into a continuous story; for 
we are taken backwards and forwards in time and space, 
until sometimes we hardly know where we are. On page 42 
a mistake in date also is confusing, the battle of Lule Burgas 
being put a month too late by a slip of the mind. But still, 
as we have said, the book forms the best picture we have 
seen of the war, or rather of warfare, on the Bulgarian side. 
Coming from a writer of Mr. Buxton’s experience, the 
political observations are also of particular interest, and 
Bulgaria will be grateful for them. Upon England herself 
he rightly throws the responsibility for the war, because it 
would never have been called for if she had not at Berlin 
overthrown the San Stefano treaty. 





AN EXCELLENT AVERAGE. 


“A Knight of Spain.” By MArJsoriz Bowen. (Methuen. 6.) 
“Swift Nick of the York Road.” By GrorGE EpGar. (Mills 
& Boon. 6s.) 


“The Weaker Vessel.” By E. F. BENson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


“Parentage.” By GLADYS MENDL. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

“The Strolling Saint.” By Rarart SABATINI. (Stanley 
Paul 6s.) 

AtrHoucH discriminating readers are frequently heard 


lamenting the dearth of novels of outstanding merit, there 
is no question that the average quality of the works of fiction 
published is excellent—more excellent than is generally 
supposed. Comparison with the average work of previous 
generations is impossible, for only the few and the fittest 
survive; the mass of stuff produced to gratify the passing 
popular prejudice has properly gone the way of all waste 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 





ARABELLA STUART 


(A Biography). By B.C. HARDY 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. Author of ‘Princesse de 
Lamballe.” 


“A full and scholarly work . . the whole story is plainly 

and authoritatively set forth.’ *—The Daily News and Leader 

“Animated with compassion and truth.”—The Westminster 
Gaz ette. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN 


By ARTHUR O. COOKE 


Beautifully Illustrated by J. W. KiNG. With 4 plates 
in colour and 56 Illustrations in black and white. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“He has done his work admirably. . . . Mr. Cooke not only 
describes the Forest and its woodland, and tells us much about 
the felling of trees, bark-stripping, and other details of forestry, 
but also takes us—usually on foot—for a great many excursions 
from the best centres, and covers every part of the 11,000 acres 
(roughly) which are under timber. He further shows us every 
church and house of interest in a district much larger than the 

‘Forest,” and is always a safe and pleasant guide. . .. The 
illustrations by Mr. J. W. King add charm to the book. His 
pencil sketches are beautifully reproduced, and are all like the 
places they represent.”—The Athenwum. 


THE ICKNIELD WAY 


By EDWARD THOMAS 
Illustrated by A. L. CoLLIns, with 8 beautiful coloured 
plates and 51 black and white drawings. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A large and very intelligent guide to its beauties .. 


- & 
book that will delight all who love to wander out of doors.”’— 
Country Life. 

“It is an exceedingly interesting and a very thorough piece of 
writing. . . . There are some illustrations in colour, and an 
abundance of delightful and most successful sketches by Mr. 
A. L. Collins, which add greatly to the charm of the book.’’—The 
Birmingham Daily Post. 


QUEBEC: The Laurentian Province. 
BECKLES WILLSON 
With over 60 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GENESIS OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. G. S. VEITCH 


THE MAKING OF MODERN 
ENGLAND GILBERT SLATER, M.A. 


Cloth. 7s, 6d. net. 


GERMANY & ITS EVOLUTION 
IN MODERN TIMES 


Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. HENRI LICHTENBERGER 























NEW Gs. FICTION. 
By JOHN TREVENA 


Author of ** Furze the Cruel,” ete, 
“Mr. Trevena has written nothing better 
SLEEPING than ‘Sleeping Waters.’"—The Country 
wife. 

“It is the best he has done. It is a 
very fine piece of work, with more of 
thought and substance in a chapter of it 
than one can find in a dozen of the 
ordinary novels of the day.""—The Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


KEREN OF LOWBOLE UNA _L. siLBERRAD 


A LARGE 2nd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE HEART OF THE HILLS JOHN Fox, Jr. 


WATERS 














Author of ‘‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 


VISION (5/-) STELLA CALLAGHAN 


Author of *‘The Little Green Gate.” 


THE LAURENSONS HORACE CARADOC 








Author of ‘* Geoffrey Sanclair.” 


A CITY OF THE PLAIN R. K. WEEKES 
THE TRAMP JOHN TREVENA 
THE Rr. Hon. GENTLEMAN — W. E. NORRIS 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C. 























BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


LIFE of the RIGHT HON. 
SIR ALFRED LYALL, 


K.C.B., G.C.LE., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.), 

Hon, LL.D. (Cantab.) By the Right Hon. 
Sir MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., 
hansen K.C.1.E. 16s. net. 


‘The writer’s chief task has been to show Lyall himself 
, . and this he achieves with considerable success.”— 
Times. 


THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER DURING THE GREAT WAR, 1793-1815. 
Compiled from the Correspondence of Colonel 
SAMUEL RICE, C.B., K.H., 51st Light Infantry, and 
from other sources. By Lieut-Col. A. F. MOCKLER- 
FERRYMAN, Author of “ Annals of Sandhurst,” “ Lads 
of the Light Division.” &c, 10s. 6d, net. 
“We congratulate Colonel Mockler-Ferryman on his book.” 
—Athenwum 
“This very fascinating book.”—World 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


‘* A tremendously popular success.” 
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GAY 
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**ROLLICKING 
INCENULLY."* 


THE GAY ADVENTURE, by Riohard Bird, 6s. 


“One of the gayest books of the season.” — 
oes Daily Telegraph. 


SUNIA AND OTHER STORIES. 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, 
V.C.” &c., &e. 


TOM, VRON. By E. M. SNEYD KYNNERSLEY, 
Author of “ H.M.I.,” “A Snail’s Wooing,” &c. 


THE ALIAS. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Kapak,” “ Monsieur Carnifax.” 


‘A thoroughly readable and exciting story.”—Pall Mall 
Gesetie. 


THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. 
By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Authorof “ Saints, Sinners, and 
the Usual People,” &e. 

‘The real thing.”—Athenwum. 
‘Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best.”—Pall 

Malt Gazette. 

. More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of 
laughter, gay, ironic, well-bred, which keeps every story 
sparkling with life.’ '—The Times. 


WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (AND AFTER), 
By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “The Career 
of Kembole.” 

‘An air of subdued gaiety breathes from every page.”’— 

Scotsman. 

Da | cleverly written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
right, clever plece of work -. should give 
pleasure to many readers.”—Athenwum. 
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paper; so that no effectual comparison is possible. It is 
safe for us, therefore, to assert that although no literary 
light, no Sirius, greatly outshines its fellows, there are more 
stars of first and second magnitude than ever before illu- 
mining the reader’s sky. 

The five volumes at the head of this notice are of 
good average quality. Not one of them is perhaps quite in its 
author’s best vein, though Miss Bowen’s and Mr. Benson’s 
efforts are not far from it; but, severally and collectively, 
the six may be taken as adequately entertaining. Miss 
Marjorie Bowen, in “A Knight of Spain,’ takes us back 
to the tyrannous and gorgeous times of Philip; and, though 
we could wish she had limited her effort to a few of those 
crowded years, and not taken the whole career of her hero, 
Don Juan of Austria, into her span, we yet can thank her 
for a vivid romance. Miss Bowen has, almost more than 
any other present-day novelist, the gift of color. She can 
paint in words; and so, out of the clash and movement of 
historic events, evolves pictures that glow with brilliant 
hues. “A Knight of Spain” suffers from disconnectedness ; 
for it traces, with lapses, the full career of the unfortunate 
half-brother of Philip from his beginning of promise before 
Lepanto to his inglorious death in the Netherlands, whither 
he had been despatched to recreate the power which Alva 
had squandered ; and it is a changeful course. Miss Bowen 
has chosen a theme containing infinite opportunity for 
diverse incident and action, and does not disappoint. 

Presto! Once more absolute change. Even the music- 
hall, which hurries us from tramp knockabouts to society 
tenor, and then to Chinese jugglers or the performing dogs, 
does not ring speedier alteration of scene and circumstance 
than this procession of six. Mr. George Edgar, whose 
prize-fighting novel of last year attracted attention for its 
crude, real force, now presents us with a conventional high- 
wayman romance, written with rather more go and excite- 
ment than have characterised recent stories of the kind. 
“Swift Nick of the York Road” is, of course, a marvel-man. 
He does everything successfully—rides, hides, escapes, 
dances, duels, loves, and gets through his adventures, 
including the inevitable corranto and the ride to York, with 
little more than a bloody eockscomb. Mr. Edgar is so 
ingenious, so fully justifies Nick Nevinson’s taking to the 
highway, and works out the love-interest and the subsequent 
climax with such deftness, that surely he might have gone 
farther from the old examples and originated a fresher plot. 
The proof of this sort of novel is, however, in the attention 
it keeps ; and we guarantee that readers, not unduly critical, 
will follow its course with satisfaction. 

The next novel is of a far higher type. Mr. E. F. Benson 
is among the most conscientious of our literary artists ; and 
although we have felt that, now and then, his efforts have 
not been completely sincere, there is no gainsaying the 
quality or high ambition of his work. In “The Weaker 
Vessel” he essays a problem. Can a weak man be saved by 
a good woman’s love when a bad woman determinedly inter- 
venes? Mr. Benson does not answer his question, for the 
end is inconclusive. Had the end been definite, it would 
probably not have been happy; for in the circumstances of 
this case we were practically bound to see vice, in the beauti- 
ful, unscrupulous person of Marian Anstruther, triumphant. 
The weaker vessel is a mere man—Harry Whittaker. He 
writes plays with brilliancy, but needs for their best expres- 
sion the stimulus of alcohol. Without whiskey his plots and 
puppets do not live. He is faced with the choice 
of a vicious alternative, against which his loyal Eleanor 
strives and wrestles. No drunkenness, no play; therefore, 
no profession. It is not entirely a _ pretty motive, 
but Mr. Benson works it out with restraint and clever- 
ness. His chief people are too virtuous or too 
naughty, as the case may be. Eleanor’s goodness 
tends even to silliness, and she is unnecessarily gushing 
to the couple she loves. Marian, whose naughtiness nearly 
brings the weaker vessel to absolute wreck, might well have 
been compounded with a little more human-kindness. The 
dialogue, generally, is more clever than life. That is, how- 
ever, a fault on the right side. We should be sorry to 
exchange its well-turned smartness for the ordinary talk of 
the ordinary morta]. Nelly’s dragon step-mother is cruelly 
portrayed. No one can do that sort of bitter satire better 
than Mr. Benson. If the book had possessed humor, it 

would probably have ranked with its author’s best. 





The two remaining novels do not call for many words. 
Mrs. Mendl’s “ Parentage” is a promising effort. The 
author, who has proved that she can write, is happiest in 
her love-scenes. Whenever passion is required, she writes 
effectively ; but the earlier chapters, which depict the up- 
bringing of an elderly couple’s child according to a system 
of home-coddling, is not successful. The theme, of course, 
unconsciously challenges comparison with the famous experi- 
ment of Sir Austin Feverel. In Mrs. Mendl’s case it merely 
comes to confused issues. She needs to build and work out 
her plots more thoroughly, and at present makes mere lay 
figures of her men. Preecy and the motorist are closely akin 
to the fatuous. ‘“ Parentage” does not possess the power 
which characterised “The Straight Road”; but with Mrs. 
Mendl we may always hope. 

Mr. Sabatini, in “ The Strolling Saint,” is merely him- 
self again. He recreates for us a theatric version in fiction 
form of the furies and movement of medieval Italy, and keeps 
us hot and cold with thrills and excitements; but it is 
meretricious, not true art. His people are decorated 
dummies wound up to be fiery, graceful, passionate, or bene- 
volent, according to label. That his book is entertaining 
goes without saying; it has color, situations, energy, but 
does not bear comparison with Miss Bowen’s example in the 
same class. Her novel represents far more fully historical 
life and truthfulness. 





“Early English Classical Tragedies.” Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Joun W. CUNLIFFE, M.A., D.Litt, 
(Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tur four classical tragedies incorporated in this volume 
(Sackville and Norton’s ‘‘ Gorbéduc ’’; Kinwelmersh and 
Gascoigne’s ‘‘ Jocasta’’; ‘‘ Gismond of Salerne,’’ by the 
Gentlemen of the Inner Temple; and Thomas Hughes’s 
‘‘The Misfortunes of Arthur’’) were all acted between 
1561 and 1688, and exerted a distinctive, if incompre- 
hensible, influence upon the organic development of 
Elizabethan drama. ‘‘ Gorbaduc,’’ which is relieved from 
the raw sensationalism, the spectacular appeals, the 
mechanical precision, the elaborate set descriptions, and 
rigid, moralised dialogue of the genre by mild, stray gleams 
of inspiration, is the only memorable tragedy of the four; 
but all of them car be linked together for purposes of 
literary research, by a common adhesion to the Senecan 
tradition. In Italy and France, the obligations of the 
classical tragic dramatists through the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance to Seneca followed a more orthodox and estab- 
lished routine than in England. The characteristics of the 
Senecan drama offer no obscurities ; they conform to certain 
regularised conventions and formule of plot, incident, treat- 
ment, dialogue, and characterisation. The paraphernalia 
of chorus, nuntius, dumb show, and ghost are again familiar 
as embroidery. But in England, partly owing to the evolu- 
tion of a great national drama, and partly to a less 
prominent attachment to correct form and regular con- 
tinuity, the Senecan element was interspersed with other and 
more native elements. No dramatic form existed, compact, 
isolated, and self-sufficient. The liturgical and miracle 
plays, the moralities, interludes, and history plays, all 
borrowed from each other, and thrust confusing tentacles 
into the later drama proper. So the classical mingled with 
the medieval. It was this inherent complexity which pre- 
vented those four tragedies from setting the fashion for sub- 
sequent dramatic experiment. The influence of Seneca in 
England was a pernicious one, and it survived through Kyd’s 
Spanish tragedy, and ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,’’ which is highly 
characteristic, to the Shaksperean drama. For, though the 
imitation of the Senecan manner is slavish to a degree in 
these four early tragedies, it became adapted and modified 
for the popular stage, for the reason that the presence of 
indigenous dramatic traits precluded a complete absorption. 
It is significant that the aristocratic and disdainful Chap- 
man was the only Shaksperean contemporary to model his 
historical tragedies upon Seneca. Professor Cunliffe’s 
exhaustive edition is a monument of careful erudition. The 
introduction tends to be wearisome and disproportionate, 
but the rest of the apparatus criticus, particularly the 
annotation, is of masterly thoroughness. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Englishman in the Alps. 


Being a ake of English Prose and Poetry relating to the 
Alps. Including many Fr now first reprinted from the Alpine 
Journal, Edited by ARNOLD LUNN. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Atheneum.—" An ideal book for the pocket or knapsack.” 


Previously published, uniform with the above, 53. net each :— 


The Englishman in Italy. 
The Englishman in Greece. 





The Works of Thomas Deloney. 


Edited by F. O. MANN. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ The novels abound in vivid detail, conver- 
sations—sometimes in dialect—and the descriptions as matters of 
ordinary knowledge of the manners of those who roughly 
corresponded to our own middle and lower classes. Deloney was a 
sort of Arnold Bennett of his own day. . . . Deloney’s “ novels’ 
have interested us, and would, we believe, interest any intelligent 
reader who cares to read of the habits and speech of our ancestors.” 


Trecentale Bodleianum: 4 memoria 


volume for the three hundredth anniversary of the public funeral 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, March 29th, 1613. Crown 8vo, printed on 
linen rag paper with Fell type. 5s. net. 

[Tudor and Stuart Library. 


The Journal of John Stevens. 


Containing a Brief Account of the War in Ireland, 1689-1691. 
mag} by the Rev. R. H. Murray. With 2 Folding Maps. 8vo, 
10s net. 


Times.—‘‘ Stevens has left us by far the best personal account of 
these melancholy wars. His narrative is important for new details 
of the campaigns, for fresh light on the social condition of Ireland, 
and on the economic side of the struggle, and for its presentation 
of the essential difference in the standpoints of the English and the 
Irish supporters of the fallen Monarch. He wrote vividly, and 
possessed considerable descriptive power.” 


Y . . 
Greater Rome & Greater Britain. 

By Sir C. P. LUCAS. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘ As the author himself says, perhaps too modestly, ‘no 
pretence is made to elaborate solutions of the great problems of the 
future. It is only desired to suggest what those problems may be, 
and how they have arisen or are rising.’ Even if this were all that 
Sir Charles Lucas has achieved in his book Britons might well be 
grateful for it. ° book of value.” 


The French Revolution of 1848 


in its Economic Aspect. Vol. I. LOUIS BLANC’S 
“Organization du Travail.” Vol. II. EMILE THOMAS’S 
“Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux.’’ With Introductions, 
critical and historical, by J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net each. 


Athenzxum.—“ Mr. Marriott gives us in his Introduction a brilliant 
summary of the men and events of 1848. 


An Introduction to the French 
Classical Drama. 


8vo, 68. net. 


Spectator.—‘ Besides being a sound piece of literary criticism, 
Miss Jourdain’s book contains much that is useful from the stand- 
point of the history of literature. The student of the development 
of the European drama will find interesting and learned chapters 
discussing such questions as the debts of Corneille to the con- 
temporary French stage and to that of Spain, and the seventeenth 
century theories of dramatic art.” 


The Romanization of Roman 


Britain. By F. HAVERFIELD. Second Edition, 


greatly enlarged. With 21 Illustrations. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Scottish Historical Review.—‘‘The new edition has been brought 
thoroughly up-to-date; and the text has been broken up into chapters 
and amplified, with the avowed object of making it more useful to 
the general reader. We can heartily commend it to all who are 
interested in the history of England. For students of the Roman 
period it is indispensable!” 


Antigonos Gonatas. 8, w. w. Tarn. 800, 


14s. net. The work attempts to give the history of Macedonia 
and Greece from 294 to 240 B.c. treated in relation to one central 
figure. 


The Works of Aristotle.  trassiate 


into English ~ the | pode amg wy of W. D. a? Volume VI. 


OpusouLa, by T —_ ye Forster, L. D. Dowdall, and 
H. H,. Joachim. " 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


By E. F. JOURDAIN, 


Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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The Husband of an 


Ex-Crown Princess 


Being the Memoirs of 
ENRICO TOSELLI. 
Translated by Lady Theodora Davidson. 


‘‘Interesting as a study of an unhappy marriage. 
Painful from the standpoint of actuality. Its 
atmosphere is more akin to that of fiction than to 
that of real life. The author betrays the dramatic 
intensity of his race and clime.”—Datry TrLecrarn. 


THE HUSBAND OF AN EX-CROWN PRINCESS. 


With a photogravure frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOT AVAILABLE AT THE CIRCULATING 
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The Life of the author of THE ROADMENDER. 


Michael Fairless: “Wits, 


Writings. 


WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER & A. M. HAGGARD. 
With 2 Portraits of Michael Fairless. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Studies inFourPoets. BySTOPFORDBROOKE. 











Author of ‘‘Studies in Poetry,” ‘‘Tennyson and 
Browning,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 
Faith. By R. B, CUNNINCHAME CRAHAM. 





Author of ‘‘ Success,” ‘‘ Progress,” &c. 
2s. 6d. net ; postage, 4d. 
A Crystal Age. By W. H. HUDSON. 


Author of ‘‘ The Purple Land,” *‘ Green Mansions,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; postage, 4d. 


Crown 8vo. 








Full List of Titles in the Series (38 Volumes) will be 
sent Post Free, on application. 


D. H. LAWRENCE’S collected poems. 
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Large Crown 8vo. 
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THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. A New Edition on thin paper. 4 vols. Feap. 8vo, Cloth. 
4s. 6d. net each vol. 








TYPHOON. By Me tcuior Leneyszi and Laurence Irvine. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. [The Book of the Play. 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By Arvyotp Bennerr. Feap. 8vo. 2s, net. [Zhe Book of the Play. 
BURIED ALIVE. By Arnoitp Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Joszrn Conrap. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. By Sir Water Armstronc. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 
40 other Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo, gilt top. 2ls, net. [Classics of Art. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL: An Anecdotal Guide to the British Painters and Pictures 
in the National Gallery. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Plates. Feap. 8vo, Round Corners. 2s. 6d. net. 

EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR. By C. E. Hucues. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 36 other 
Illustrations. Demy 16mo, gilt top. 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 

THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. By R. H. HatiM.A., F.S.A. With 33 Illustrations and 14 Maps, Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE SOLDIERS WHOM WELLINGTON LED. Deeds of Daring, Chivairy and 


Renown. By EDWARD FRASER. With 12 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES. By J. A. Hossox, Author of ‘The Problem of the Unemployed.” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
CHRIST AND HIS AGE, By Dovetas G. Browne. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
PERSONALITY. By F. B. Jevons, D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


HEALTH THROUGH DIET. By Kenners G. Hac, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. With the advice and assistance 
of ALEXANDER HAIG, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLFING SWING. By Burnuam Harz. Fecap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W. Scarro Dixon. With 19 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Complete Series. 

A LONDONER’S LONDON. By Wiurrep Wuirren. With 24 Illustrations by Frank L. Emanvet, 


Crewn 8vo. 6s. 


RAMBLES IN KENT. By J. Cuarres Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Rambles in Surrey.” With 


24 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA, By Dr. Ancezto S. Rappoporr. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





FICTION. 
THE LOVE PIRATE. By C. N. and A. M.; MARY ALL-ALONE. By Joun Oxennam, Author 
WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Heather Moon.” Crown 8vo. 6s. | of “The Quest of the Golden Rose.” Crown 8vo. 


[Second Edition 

“It is a right Williamson story and will be widely read.”—Daily | 
Chronicle. | 
“The resource and imagination of these clever collaborators are 
endless. This, their last book, is in some respects the best they 
have yet given us.”—World. 
“A delightful story of a town in California. The story flows like | 

© Deamsiui song written round the pure joy of living.’”—Dundee | 
vertiser. 


«“ ' cm — te. | THE PEARL-STRINGER. By Pecey Westina, 
As good as the best of its predecessors.”—Westminster Gazette Author of “A Spirit of Mirth.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. By 


“A thoroughly acceptable tale.”—Times 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


6s. 
[Third Edition. 
“A cleverly conceived and well told story. with an atmosphere 
| bracing and healthy throughout.”—Scotsman. 

“‘Mary is a delightful character and the story is pleasant reading. 


None of Mr. Oxenham’s familiar charm and healthy sentiment are 
lacking.”—Globe. 


| “A pretty love story, it is touched with the simplicity and purity 
that is one of the author’s greatest charms.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“I would at this moment be repossessed of all the superlatives | “Delicacy, which of all qualities seems the rarest in modern 
I have squandered that I might spend them in the praise of ‘Studies | fiction, is the beginning and the end of Miss Webling’s art.”— 
in Love and in Terror.’ The stories have been to me, and must be to | Standard 
all who read them, five very thrilling experiences.”—Punch. Lif ‘The book has the charm of the author’s delicate skill.”—Country 

“Intimate, scrupulous, and acute.”—Daily Telegraph. ve. 

“Each seeks to reveal some phase of the human heart beating A fascinating book by reason of its originality of outlook and its 
at its fastest.’—Standard. strong human sympathy.”—World. 

“She persuades: she persuades even dreadfully.”—Pall Mall aut aee pepetees us to some particularly charming 
Gazette | “‘A very dainty romance which seems to gain something of the 

iridescence of the pearls concerning which so much is said.”—Daily 


THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY., | “¢eorar. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “ Spanish Gold.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. {Third Edition. By M D re 8 6 
“The book is a continuous chuckle and full of joy.”—Daily News. w Oz. y AUBICE RAKE. miata os aoa d aa ‘ 

“Full of ingenious situations and unexpected whimsies, and there [Secon ition, 


are delightful people in the book.’—Manchester Guardian. “‘Mr. Drake has woven the strands together deftly. We have not 


“The book sparkles with wit and wisdom.”—Morning Post. paw gloriously thrilled for several years.”—Daily News and 


“The doctor combines an inexhaustible fund of nature with the “ Sensational the story is, but it is sensation of a rare order, and 
= “whitey is ss uelighttul Ginitee Ghd. enti viet of will be perfectly new to most readers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

. ” c “Mr. Drake has contrived a stirring, virile, and intensely human 
merriment and invention in a most original book.”—Observer. story, full of life, colour, and breathless interest.”—W orld. 


“Full of drollery and healthy amusement.”—Daily Telegraph. 
_ —— 7 — — “Readers will discover the fascination of this book, due not only 


to the excellence of its plot, but to the clear and straightforward style 
THE BELOVED ENEMY. By E. Marta 


of the narrative and the originality and verve of the treatment.”— 
ALBANESI, Author of “ Olivia Mary.” Crown 8vo. 6s 


Country Life. 
{Second Edition. “An adventure of extraordinary fascination.”—Manchester 
“It is throughout a story that grips the attention, bemg very | 


Guardian, 
natural and pretty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. and Of vivid atmobpheve.erruth, SaTEe, af Repmeneny, eT 
“From the first page to the last the novel proves thoroughly 
engrossing. Mme. Albanesi has employed all her pleasant and 
characteristic art in the writing of her story, with the result that 


it is completely satisfying throughout.”—Manchester Courier. . 
““«The Beloved Enemy’ is distinctly new—a delightul freshness THE WARE CASE. By GroreE PieyDELL. Crown. 


of outlook is in fact its leading characteristic. The scenes and people | 8vo. 6s. 

are treated with a skill that banishes conventionality.”—World. “There is a breathless eagerness about the whole thing which 
“It is a pathetic, yet thoroughly healthy story and simply told.”— | is quite irresistible.’—Dajly Telegraph. Sa 

Daily Telegraph. “The tale is unquestionably well told.”"—Birmingham Post. 
“A fresh, unaffected charm animates the novel.”—Country Life. i “A really thrilling story, well-written and vivid.”—Tatler. 
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